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THE MONASTERY. 
Eings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applause, 
But love for love alone. 











Ture declining sun threw the long sha- 
dows of the trees upon the path, which a 
solitary monk was pacing in the garden of 
the monastery of La Trappe. The rules of 
this abode of sullen gloom were of the se- 
verest order—they had their allotted hour 
of exercise—but it was in solitude; they 
met at meals—but it was in silence; the 
fall of a spoon, or any such trifling accident, 
occasioned a motion, (for sound was un- 
known) of displeasure and uneasiness which 
passed from monk to monk, till it evinced 
itself still more plainly in the person of the 
superior at the head of the board. Their 
food was of the simplest, and often of the 
most unpalatable kind, such as unsavory 
herbs, bread and salt, or roots, and their 
drink water. Their cowls were so dispos- 
ed as to allow them to eat, and see, but did 
not discover the countenance hid under 
them, and their long gowns as effectally hid 
their forms. The community (never very 
numerofs) met only in the chapel or refecto- 
ry, and their cells were more like the tombs 
of the dead than the receptacles of the liv- 


ing, SO vuconec!ous were they of a sound.’ 
Here Echo had never tried her mimic voice, | 
@ but on a sigh or the closing of a door, and 


scarcely that, for he was but a novice at La 
Trappe whoever let either be audible. 
Every motion partook of the dormant list- 
lessness which was the prevailing character- 
istic of the place. Into this monastery it 
was that the French poet La Motte threw 
himself in digust at the ill success of ‘one of 
his operas. But we must return to our me- 
lancholy monk in the garden, who, difficult 
as it was to draw distinctions, where uniform 
monotony invested all things, might yet be 
distinguished from his brother monks, by a 
carriage far different from the mean, shufil- 








ing, soul-subdued gait of the holy fraternity. 
His cowl hid a head which had been a mo- 
del for a Grecian sculptor, or a Chantrey, 
(who, when antiquity has shed some of her 
dust on his name, and placed him in the pro- 
per focus of distance, may be proudly held 
up by exulting Britain, as the worthy rival 
of ihe artists of ancient Greece.) Fis gown 
hung from his shoulders with peculiar grace, 
and the air of a form unusually lofty, was 
dignified and erect, save when in solitude, 
the head sunk in the attitude of dejection, 
and the occasional waving of his fine hand 
betrayed that he was once habituated to the 
elegance and activity of natural life, for the 
automaton existence he then held may 
well be designated by the counter-term, wn- 
natural. 

This evening he would have scandalized 
the order to which he belonged most ser- 
ously, could he have been beheld, pressing 
his forehead, as if sensible of the wildest 
pain, and then raising the hand, perhaps the 
eyes, to heaven, with expressions of despe- 
ration, every gesture seemed to say 

This pomp of horror 
Is fit to feed the frenzy in my soul, 


Here’s room for meditation, e’en to madness, 
Till the mind burst with thinking! 


He heard the mufiled bell that tolled the ex- 
piration of his hour ; composing his manner, 
he slowly returned to the convent, and 
sought the narrow confines of his cell. It 
was one of the occupations of each of the 
monks of La Trappe to dig his own grave: 
an occupation which, however horrid to the 


gay inhabitants of the world, musi have | 
been a refuge to them from the dreadful 
ennul of monastic indolence, and served. 


besides to assure them, that, at no very dis- 
tant period, they would exchange their mi- 
mic for their real deaths, ‘‘ a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished.” - 3 

The moon was high in the heavens when 
our monk sought the burial ground of the 
monastery to conclude the work he had al- 
ready begun, of excavating his last place of 
rest; apace or two from him he observed a 
monk busied at the same duty, but the cir- 
cumstance did not offend against the usage 
of the society, since the place and pursuit 
equally enforced the observance of their 
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usual taciturnity. Here and there a stunt- 
ed yew rose above the mounds of earth 
where “‘each in his narrow cell for ever 
Jaid,” the monks in dull congenial silence 
slept. The moon threw her cold white 
beams on the plain stones, that rose at inter- 
vals, to tell who lay beneath, their names 
continuing unknown to any, but the superi- 
or, till that event disclosed it. He had not 
been long busied when he thought he ob- 
served, that the other monk was less engag- 
ed in making his grave than in watching 
him dig his; it excited his astonishment, as 
he had not before observed such an indica- 
tion of interest and he could only reconcile 
it by supposing the monk was a new arriv- 
al, uninitiated in the extreme austerity ne- 
cessary to te observed. He was still fur- 
ther convinced of this by hearing him 
breathe hard, as if from excessive weeping, 
and at length lay himself in a silent attitude 
of anguish along the earth he had thrown 
up. His former nature urged him to seek 
ihe stranger (as he imagined him,) but the 
fear he might prove one of the establish- 
ment, when he should only subject himself 
to aseverg penance, joined to an emotion 
of disgust at beholding a man so weakly 
yielding to his feelings, withheld him; and 
laying aside his spade, he returned to his 
cell. Hethought long on the circumstance, 
for in such a mode of life the simplest events 
make an impression. When he descended 
to matin prayers, he noticed with the sever- 
est scrutiny all the monks, and one of aslen- 
der form, somewhat below the middle size, 
struck him as the individual who had wept 
so bitterly the night before, from the fervour 
that marked his devotion, striking from the 
eontrast it presented to the cold apathy 
around. He resolved again to renew his 
watch at the hour of dinner, but at dinner 
he was wanting; from their evening repast 
he was also absent; he did not see him at 
prayers; and the faint interest he had ex- 
cited died away after three days had elapsed 
without beholding him. 

On the fourth morning, on quitting his 


“cell, he beheld three or four monks sur- 


roundihg and carrying another to the burial 
ground. He joined thecavalcade. Among 
other austerity, it was the custom to carry 
the dying, and lay them on a heap of ashes 
in the vicinity of their graves, there to 
breathe their last. The sufferer was laid 
gently down, and for a moment gave no in- 
dication of life, when suddenly rising in a 
half sitting, half lying posture, he threw back 
his cowl, and discovered a head richly or pro- 
fusely covered with light ringletty hair; the 
effort was great, and leaning both hands on 
the earth, bent down his head, round which 
fell the yellow hair like laburnums, but 
again raising his head, he cast eyes of the 
purest blue to heaven. exclaiming, ‘* For- 











give, holy fathers!” When our monk press- 
ed towards the dying creature, and sinking 
on his knees, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Adela!” All 
covering had fallen from his head, and the 
being before him (who was indeed his Adela, 
the first and only cherished object of his 
love) gazed up at him, uttered a faint shriek, 
and sunk intohis arms. ‘ Adela! my own 
loved worshipped Adela, awake! awake! 
smile yet again to bless me!” ejaculated the 
frantic lover; ‘* stand back, priests, nor vio- 
late the sanct.ty of nature with your mum- 
mery; water—give me water.” In a few 
minutes Adela again raised her soft eyes to 
the wild gaze of St. Clair, and as he pressed 
his lips on hers, a momentary vitality reani- 
mated her frame. ‘* And could you believe 
that I had forgotten youcould you let the 
false ones breathe suspicion on your noble 
heart? No sooner did I learn your fatal 
resolution, than I forsook my home, and 
gained admitance here, disguised as a boy. 
But alas! little idea had I of the place; I 
could not distinguish one monk from anoth- 
er, and at last 1 almost doubted that Henry 
Si. Clair wasone. But my heart is faint— 
Flenry, dear Henry, take the last faithful 
sigh of her who has ever loved you?” And 
throwing her arm round his neck, she sighed 
her sweet soulaway on his bosom. Long 
did he hold her to his heart, as if he hoped 
to impart a portion of his vitality to the 
lovely corpse within his arms; at length he. 
unclosed the clasp ef death,—that white cold_ 
hand dropped heavy at her side, those beau- 
tiful tresses floated over his arm and breast, 
as the head softly fell back from his bosom ; 
the pale parted lips still wore the smile of 
sweetness native to them, and the placidity 
of peace and innocence sat on that angelic 
countenance. The corpse was removed in- 
to the chapel to receive the funeral rites, and 
laid on a plank, the only bier the monastery 
permitted; her betrothed Henry composed 
those lovely limbs, and then seating himself 
beside his lifeless mistress, hung with wild 
devotion over her. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, the frigid observers of his ardent emo- 
tion did not tear him away to penance, and 
to private prayers; they probably reserved 
that for future expiation: the lover even 
obtained permission to watch the whole 


night in the chapel beside his beautiful dead 


Adela. 

It was the last luxury of grief in which 
he sat; not a sound woke upon his ear; it 
was the silence of the grave! The pale 
lamps gleamed fairly on the still paler face 
of Adela, and the cold hand he held com- 
municated its icy chilness to hisown. He 
gazed on her, and thought on the days when 
those ringlets, now so motionless on her cold 
forehead and lovely neck, were floating to 
the balmy breath of morning, as it whisper- 


‘ed over hill and vale. or were waving in the 











graceful dance which she led down her fa- 
ther’s hall. Those lips now so colourless, 
were then breathing bliss around her, now 
smiling in sweetness, now carolling the soft- 
est, or the gayest melodies; that pale cheek, 
how roseate was its dimple; that white lid 
with its deep fringe, how brilliant was the 
azure orb it once shadowed! Vain were it 
now to recall those hours of blessedness; 
equally vain to regret the fatal unconscious- 
ness of her presence within the last few 
days; when she hovered like a spirit near 
him, anxious to discover her impetuous, er- 
ring Henry amid the gloomy monks, yet too 
timid to risk adiscovery. But could he 
have imagined for a moment that a crea- 
ture so young, so delicate, and,as he had been 
led to believe, on the eve of a splendid al- 
liance, would voluntarily resign ‘‘ distinction, 
place, attendance, and observance,” and en- 
counter all the risks and privations of mo- 
nasticism, merely in the hope of breathing 
beneath the same roof with him who had so 
lightly forsaken her; who had suffered the 
poison of jealousy to be infused into his ear, 
and who, like Othello, “‘ to be once in doubt, 
was to be resolved!” When circumstances 
which he viewed with a jaundiced eye, carri- 
ed confirmation to his distracted soul, and 
renouncing the world, and all of hope or 
happiness, he threw himself into La Trappe. 

It was now his last sad duty to see her 
consigned to the grave, that grave which she 
had so lately attempted to make. Through 
the funeral rites he wept not, but a kind of 
paralysis shook his frame. In the monastic 
habit of the order, and stretched upon a 
plank, she was laid in the silent earth, and 
when it covered her for ever from his view, 
one deep groan found its way from the lips 
of her lover, with which his heart seemed to 
break, and “cowering his head full low,” 
he left the cold repository of all that was 
most dear to him in this world. 

The grief which overtakes us in the oc- 
cupations, duties, and endowments of social 
life, however deep, must with time lose its 
intensity, and sink “into the shadows of the 
past, embalmed by memory with a thousand 
feelings of unextinguishable tenderness ; 
not so that nursed in the unsocial silence of 

onastic gloom; it there ravages like the 
most mortal distemper, and rapidly prepares 
its victim for final decay. In ten days the 
fine and youthful form of Henry St. Clair 
was attenuated and feeble, and in another 
week was bent as if with the decrepitude of 
age. When not engaged in his religious 
duties, he was perpetually seen either sitting 
or kneeling beside the little white stone 
which simply bore the initials of his Adela. 

One day, just as the gray dawn of a cold 
morning in the close of autumn, was shed- 
ding its unenlivening light upon the world, 
Henry was discovered with his left arm en- 
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circling the tomb, while his right still held 
the rude graver, with which he had been 
engraving some words on the tombstone of 
his departed love; his cowl had fallen off, 
but his head was bent down as if in contem- 
plation, and it was not at first thought that 
he was dead;—but life had been extinct 
some hours. He was buried in the same 
grave with his lovely and unfortunate mis- 
tress. 


VANITY EXPOSED. 


Of the different infirmities to which hu- 
man nature is liable, nothing, perhaps, places 
it in amore ridiculous point of view, than 
the laboured attempts we frequently meet 
with to make the world receive us for what 
we are not; thereby aiming at a distinction 
which no artificial merit can long sustain. 

A visible and studied anxiety to set forth 
our virtues, will frequently render them, in 
the eyes of the world, little better than 
vices; because what was truly amiable 
may be forgotten in the pity er contempt 
created by over-strained efforts to excite ad- 
miration. Every person is justified, nay, 
that man deserves well, who endeavours to 
stand as high in the world’s esteem as cir- 
cumstances and merit will possibly warrant. 
A sensible mind will rarely suffer the pos- 
sessor to carry himself too far. It is only ig- 
norance, the parent of impudence, that leads 
us into acts at which our enemies scornfully 
laugh, and for which our friends are asham- 
ed. These remarks bring to my mind an 
adventure that occurred some years ago, 
while travelling from Shrewsbury to Ches- 
ter in a stage-coach; that vehicle of varie- 
ty, which, like a grocer’s till, is always in 
motion, and ever receiving new faces. Our 
inside passengers, as well as myself, consist- 
ed of a fat, good aatured old gentleman, his 
equally fat wife, and a young lady their 
daughter. This I thought sufficient te satis- 
fy the appetite of the four-wheeled monster, 
but on quitting the inn-yard it was further 
crammed with two tasteless lumps of affec- 
tation, in the shape of an old lady aiid her 
daughter; the latter about twenty. 

The outside of the coach was taken by a 
company of comedians, who were going to 
perform at Chester races; their wardrobe, 
encircled by the green curtain, occupying 
the middle of the roof. As the coachman 
was mounting to take his seat, the old lady 
who last entered addressed him from the 
window; clipping and suspending her words, 
so that they came into the world a kind of 
vagabond race, scarcely comprehended, and 
having little relation to each other. ‘‘Coach- 
man !—you—a—tha’ is a ta? care how you 
—a—drive.—Guar’ !—you'll keep the out- 
side pazzengers—a—in order: they seein— 
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a—vulga’—noisy set.” Then seating her- 
self she continued, “‘ When perzons of con- 
sideration—he—a—condescend to honour 
—a—vehicle like this, they should receive 
every attention.” 

One of the actors, who had assumed the 
office of guard, came to the door: “ Ail 
right, ladies?” ‘ Yes ;—and—a—I shall 
expect my luggage right—a—tha’ is, from 
your hands. Look to the people outside, if 
any thing is stolen you—a—that is—a—must 
answer it.” ‘It is our duty, madam, to 
oblige ; and Lady Sensitive shall have every 
attention, were she twenty times our mother.” 

“Mother! that’s very—a—a—impertu- 
nent. And what does he—a—mean by 
Lady Sensitive?” ‘I don’t know, mainma ; 
most likely he takes us for some other per- 
sons.” ‘Very likely—a—child. People 





of fashion have a—a—manner—a—je ne 
scais quoi which even the—a—vulgar find | 
out. I dare say he a—that is—takes us for 

the Sensitives of Leatherhead—a—in Sur- | 
ry.” “You were wrong, mamma, you | 
didnt take a post-chaise, our never having | 
been before in a stage coach.” ‘True, | 
child, but the—a—that is—you shall never | 
accuse me of the like again.” ‘‘ Did you or- 
der the setvants, ma’, to meet us at Chester ? 
Heavens! how furiously the creature drives 
the poor dumb things.” ‘Sit still, child. If 
your uncle—a—sells for you well out of, 
the funds—the—a—that is—those houses and 
the land.” 

‘‘ Houses! land! funds!” exclaimed the 
old gentleman, starting from a sort of half 
doze, eager to make it known that he had 
an interest in those good things, as well as 
his neighbours. And lest his dignity might 
not be dignified enough for such exalted la- | 
dies, he took care to address them in no 
every-day language; it went forth as me- 
chanics visit lords, clothed in its seventh-day 
garments. ‘‘ Madam, you are right,” said 
he, “I have a reciprocity of sentiment con- 
genidl to your feelings. 1 expended fifteen 
hundred pounds in houses lately. There is 
not that fecundity about the stocks as there 
is in houses or land. Yet we should not be 
querulous; for riches are but proditorious 
friends at best.” 

I know not if the ladies understood this 
profound luctation of the old gentleman’s 
Moon gson! but Lady Sensitive, (as named 

by the actor,) seemed rather at a loss how 
toreply. She observed, that “in times—a 
—like these—true, sir, as you say—the—a 
—-people should—How noisy those creatures 
are on the outside.” ‘* They are players, 
ma’am.” ‘* Players! heavens! what dis- 
grace!” ‘They are players, mamma, for 
see, one has jumped upon a waggon, and 
he is acting harlequin.” 

“ Very grood. Ha! ha! ha!” said John 





Bull, “I wish as we ascend the declivity, 


the fool may be left behind. Well done in- 
deed, he has jumped upon the coach again.” 
“How shocking! coachman—a—you—a 
—tell those show-people to keep their tricks 
for the fools that will pay them.” ‘ Pardon 
me,” said one of the actors, * we always 
act before fools gratuitously.” ‘* And are 
only paid by the wise, judging from your 
coat, young man.” replied the lady, forget- 
ting in some measure her affectation in ‘her 
anger. ‘* True madam,” answered the ac- 
tor, ** therefore I shall not have the honour 
of your company at my benefit.” 

We now arrived at the town of Elles- 
mere; and as Lady Sensitive was stepping 
from the coach, whether from accident or 
design, the green curtain upon the roof 
opened its jaws, out of which rushed the 
tinsel trappings, to the no small amusement 
of the idlers who stood round. The play- 
ers! the players! was echoed from fifty 
voices. Lady Sensitive nearly fainted; the 
old gentleman declared it was a lugubrious 
misfortune to be so exposed; and the boys 
gave a huzza for the show-felk. As we 
walked to the inn, the rustic wags were not 
deficient in their remarks; one asked the 
sot-disant guard, if he was going to take the 
Lambert family to exhibit at Chester. 
Another observed, as Lady Sensitive pas- 
sed, ** There’s a figure for Mother Bundle, 
and that Miss, with her, may do well enough 
for the gardener’s daughter. What, more 
of em yet? lots of lumber, coachee.” And 
last, though not the least, approached the 
fat old gentleman. As he came ferth out of 
the shade, his red face looked like the morn- 
ing sun emerging from a fog; and as he 
stood upon the steps of the coach, 


** In fair round belly, with good capon lin’d,” 


his large head in a little Welsh wig, over 
which was ared night-cap, partly falling off: 
the natives burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. ‘ Don’t laugh, you funny rogues,” 
said he, good temperedly, ‘‘ but help me 
down.” Five or six of them immediately 
ran to his assistance, and taking him up, 
carried him triumphantly into theinn. The 
coachman soon announced, “ All ready, la- 
dies and gentlemen.” 

‘But I—a—am not ready, sir. Pll noté 
go through that mob, to be treated as no- 
thing but a paltry player. Itis your duty 
—a—a—to provide me and my daughter 
with a post chaise.” ‘ Can’t stand all day 
arguing, madam; if you don’t like to go 
you must stay behind. Many queer folks 
beside players.” 

The actors ascended the coach, and after 
some little more altercation, the luggage 
was placed inside. But as I thought an out- 
side situation, all things considered, would 
be more agreeable, being no other room, f 
seated myself on the green curtain. 1 had 














here an opportunity to examine a little the 
sons of Thespis, who, whatever might be 
their circumstances in life, or feelings at the 
heart, seemed to have forgotten allin the 
enjoyment of the present moment; and 
every thing possible was made an instrument 
to create a laugh. 


Passing through a village, one of the ac- 
tors, who had much the appearance of a 
Frenchman, endeavoured to impress upon 
the rustics that we were all French prison- 
ers. Some of the better sort pitied us; 
but, generally, they were inclined to treat 
us as enemies indeed. ‘So they have got 
you at last, you mounseurs; Ah! we shall 
have Bony next,” and such like sentences 
were bestowed upon us. 


“ You tam dog,” replied the pretended 
Frenchman, “ you come here I hit your top. 
I give you—I blow your nose—you Anglois 
tief.” In one instant a shower of stones ren- 
dered our situation by no means agreeable. 
The horses immediately took fright, and ran 
off at full speed for more than three miles, 
before the coachman had them at all under 
command. Just as they began to slacken 
their pace, one of the springs of the coach 
broke, and we were thrown into a pit by 
the road side. Certainly, there was but lit- 
tle water, but fortunately for our bones, a 
plentiful depth of mud. [escaped with a 
little splashing, for | found myself in the 
middle of the pit, seated on the baize en- 
veloped wardrobe; and as the actors said, I 
looked like a monarch of the ducks, seated 
on a verdant throne, while my subjects were 
waddling in their turbid kingdom. 


The situation of our companions, who 
were scrambling, suffocating, and scream- 
ing inside, as the coach lay with one door 
on the ground, called our immediate atten- 
tion, and every one ran to their assistance. 
** Open the door! open the door! take down 
the glasses!—the fat gentleman will kill 
me !” and such like complainings were faiut- 
ly heard. From some cause or other, the 
door would not open. But Lady Sensitive 
contrived to open the window, and without 
regarding any one but herself, endeavoured 
to escape that way, trampling upon all be- 
neath her. ‘* Zounds! Madam,” roared 
John Bull, “ you'll tread my teeth out.” 
‘*Susan do assist me, child.” ‘I can’t 
mamma, the gentleman—Oh! I shall faint.” 


Three or four of us stood on the side of the 
coach, and endeavoured to raise the lady, but 
it was impossible ; she stuck fast by the hips 
like one of the mates of chanticleer, striv- 
ing to escape through an accidental hole at 
the top of the hen-roost; while the discord- 
ant noise within, was worse than fifty of the 
egg-encumbered ladies of the farm yard, 
calling the lazy maids to give them liberty. 
This will never do, said one, let us set our 
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shoulders to the wheel, and we may raise 
coach, luggage, and all. Then immediate- 
ly, without considering the situation of Lady 
Sensitive, whose body was still half out of 
the window, with their united strength the 
coach was placed upon the four wheels: 
Lady Sensitive hanging from the window, 
her feet still in the fat face of the almost 
breathless gentleman inside. She was 
quickly released from the unpleasant situa- 
tion,—a council was held,—it was found 
that the coach would carry the ladies to the 
next town, and the gentlemen agreed to 
walk. But as most of them were so wet, 
and covered with mire, the green curtain 
was ransacked for a change of apparel- 
Some peasants’ coats of different nations ; 
one or two coats made in the time of George 
the Second; and some Turkish trowsers, 
with a regimental coat or two, were divided 
amongst them; and certainly such a group 
never before ventured to enter a town. The 
curtain was repacked, and the coach pro- 
ceeded with the ladies. 

Still intent on a frolic, the actors request- 
ed Sir John, (as they called him) to lead the 
way; and though he declined, they arranged 
themselves en militaire behind him. If he 
stopped, so did they; if he turned aside, 
they followed him; if he was angry they 
laughed; he, therefore, concluded it best to 
enter into the frolic, and march on, like Fal- 
staff at the head of his ragged regiment: 
and truly they appeared as if escaped from 
a ducking in ahorse pond. As they ap- 
proached the town, the old gentleman ob- 
served good naturedly, “I'll not march 
through Coventry with you, that’s flat.” 
Arriving at the inn, at Wrexham, we found 
workmen busily employed to render the 
coach fit to proceed to Chester. As we en- 
tered the room allotted for the pajsengers, 
there was Lady Sensitive in higi debate 
with the landlady of the mn. ‘ You con- 
fess, madam,—that—you have a share in 
the coach?” ‘I certainly have.” ‘Then 
I insist I may not be put in the same carriagé 
with buffoons and mountebanks; look at 
them—a—madam.” ‘] am not accounta- 
ble for the whims, or the professions of the 
passengers: I hope they have not forgotten 
the respect due to alady.” ‘ Forgotten, 
madam; they could not forget what they 
never knew.” 

*“* Believe me, madam,” said one of the 
actors, ‘“‘ though we have chosen to be mer- 
ry on our way, we have in no instance de- 
signed to give offence to any one; in parti- 
cular to alady. And lam sure this lady 
must be convinced, on reflection, that we 
are the injured party; for the epithets she 
has been pleased to bestow on us, are such 
as could do little honour to the lips that ut- 
tered them, and which no gentleman would 
have ventured upon.” “Don’t tell me; 
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people of fashion are uot to be—a—the—no 
respect to birth—no—.” 


An old gentleman who sat in a corner of 
the room, approached the disputants :— 
‘‘ How do you do, Mrs. Rosebud?” “ Sir,” 
stammered out the high born lady. ‘ Do 
you travel in the flower line still?” The 
lady’s countenance seemed to vie in redness 
with the fat cook’s, who had just entered 
from the kitchen fire. ‘Flower line!” ex- 
claimed the actor, affecting her manner, 
“this is a lady of distinction, a—a—Lady 
Sensitive.” ‘Lady Fiddlestick; I have 
known Mrs. Rosebud these ten years; lives 
in Duke’s court, Drury lane; travels in the 
flower line, I tell you; served my daughters 
any time since they were old enough to 
wear ’em.” 

The high born lady uttered not another 
word; left her half finished breakfast; en- 
tered the coach shorn of her dignity; and 
like one of her own ill made flowers, regard- 
ed only as a thing of vanity—vulgar and ar- 
tificial, 








THE GLEANER. 


So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's in and who’s out, 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 
‘As if we were God's spies. SHAKSPEARE 











Destiny.—When Major-General Sir 
John Malcolm returned the first time from 
Persia at a fashionable and crowded “at 
home,” he met Madame de Stael. After be- 
ing introduced to Madame, and she informed 
of his late arrival from the Persian Court, 
‘‘Sare John,” said she, ‘‘ you must inform 
me all about Persia! and every ting about 
it, and all you saw wort notice; and, to be- 
gin at de top of all, what is de King of Per- 
sia like? what does he look like?” ‘ Ma- 
dame,” replied Sir John, “he looks like a 
man worthy of his destiny.” ‘* Well, and 
what is his destiny?” entreated Madame. 
**He has,” replied Sir John, “five hun- 
dred wives !” 


ee ee ee 


Fire AND WaAteER.—The poet Gray was 
remarkably fearful of fire, and always kept 
a ladder and ropes in his bed-room. Some 
mischievous brother-collegians at Cambridge 
knew this, and, in the middle of a dark 
night, roused him by a cry of “ Fire!” The 
staircase, they said, was in flames. Up 
went the window, and Gray hastened down 
his rope-ladder, as quick as possible, intoa 
tub of water, which had been placed at the 
bottom to receive him. The joke cured 
Gray of his fears, but he would not forgive 
it, and immediately changed his college. 





THE TRAVELLER. 


’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 











CHARACTER OF THE RUSSIANS. 
No. I. 


Ir is well known to every one who is 
acquainted with the history of Russia, that it 
possesses more uniformity of character than 
any other nation on earth. This, extending 
through such an immense empire, is a phe- 
nomenon unparalleled among any other na- 
tion, whether of ancient or modern times. 
From one extremity of this vast country to 
the other there is but one language, with 
hardly any mixture of dialects, and but one 
religion; there are the same customs and 
manners; the same education and way of 
living ; the same costume, and the same pop- 
ular amusements. In his temperament the 
Russian is vivacious and sanguine, and it is 
to this peculiarly happy constitution that he 
is indebted for those advantages, which dis- 
tinguish him from other nations, and which 
may, at some future period, elevate him to a 
point that has not hitherto been attained. 
From this cause arise his almost indestructi- 
ble gaiéty, and that truly enviable accom- 
modation of temper, which enables him to 
elict enjoyment from every the most trifling 
circumstance. 

Singing is, with the Russian, an almost 
universal specific with which he sweetens all 
his toils and difficulties. To a foreign ear 
their national melodies appear melancholy 
and plaintive; but for a native they possess 
something tenderly engaging. Never, no 
not even in Italy during the vintage, is 
heard more singing in the open air than in 
Russia. In every village, a lively troop of 
youthful peasantry assembles in a circle du- 
ring the delightful summer evenings; and 
the air resounds with the finest voices, the 
most charming melodies, accompanied by 
songs of such enchanting delicacy and sim- 
plicity, that they might be attributed to a 
Sappho, or an Anacreon, without detracting 
from the reputation of either. Even in the 
depth of winter, when the aspect of inani- 
mate nature is so peculiarly dreary, the 
lively notes of the sledge-driver, and the 
jingling of his horses’ bells, are gay and ani- 
mated. While the shivering foreigner, 
buried in some six or seven fur mantles, 
hastily leaps into the carriage, as if 
fearful of a moment’s exposure to the air, 
and there fences himself round with cush- 
ions and curtains, the active driver attired 
in his short pelisse, and with his neck bared 
to the inclemency of the weather, leaps on 
his seat with an agility equal to that of a 
French opera dancer; and immediately 
commences both his journey and his clear 
animated song. The keen winds cut his 


























face, icicles hang upon his hair, his rugged 
beard is congealed to a mass of ice, flakes 
of snow fill both his bosom and his open 
mouth—no matter ; he continues to sing un- 
til he arrives at the next inn; there he 


hastens to the warm stove; removes the 
icicles from his visage, crosses himself be- 
fore the smoked saint, placed in one corner 
of the apariment; salutes every one as 
Matushka and Batushka, (diminutives ex- 
pressive of endearment, meaning, my little 
father, my little mother) swallows his glass 
of brandy, and igpsan on his seat, and on 
his journey. aging is introduced into 
their most serious employments: while 
hauling up a vessel on shore through the 
breakers, while raising immense weights, 
while extinguishing a fire, they universally 
keep time in a sort of chorus, as if it aided 
them in acting simultaneously. 

Another prominent train in the character 
of the Russians, is their wonderful dexterity, 
especially in all mechanical labour. A 
foreigner is astonished at perceiving with 
what simple means they will elevate the 
greatest weights. Their wooden houses, 
which are executed with such neatness as 
to appear cut out of a solid piece, are all 
formed with no other tool than the hatchet, 
which serve as a saw, a plane, and level. 
The fingers, or the teeth, perform the office 
of pincers for the smith; and the glazier 
has no other instrument for cutting his glass : 
even the most dangerous operations are per- 
formed with equal simplicity. A raw re- 
cruit is in a few weeks converted into an 
expert soldier; into a shoe-maker, a tailor, 


or even a musician, just as his colonel may 


require: and there can be no stronger 
proof of the mechanical capacity of the 
Russians, or of what they may be rendered 
by discipline, than their extraordinary per- 
formances on wind instruments; for each 
musician confines himself to one note, which 
he plays as long as he lives: and yet the 
most difficult passages are executed with a 
precision and taste truly astonishing. No 
other nation can boast of, or could execute 
such singular concerts, which, from the 
number of performers they require, are 
never heard, except at the entertainments 
of the nobility. 








THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Brooks. 











KING LEAR. 


Or all the immortal works of Shakspeare, 
there is none more calculated to excite our 
concern, or to engage our sympathies, than 
the tragedy of King Lear, in which his 
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mighty r vurces and transcendant genius 
are more eminently displayed; whether we 
regard its variety of character, its contrast- 
ed and conflicting passions, or the rapid suc- 
cession of the interesting events which 
form this play. Shakspeare’s commenta- 
tors have almost universally agreed in as- 
cribing the story of Lear to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, from whom, or from some old 
legends borrowed from his book, they con- 
clude that the bard derived his information. 
It is true that the story is to be found in the 
works of this historian, but it there appears 
under the disadvantage of a slovenly transla- 
tion into Latin from an ancient Welsh his- 
tory, entitled, Brut y Brenhinoedd, or Chro- 
nicle of the kings, written by Tysilio, a 
Welsh bishop, at the close of the seventh 
century, and so called because it gives a 
history of all the «ings of Britain, from Bru- 
tus down to Cadwaldr, the last nominai sove- 
reign, who abdicated the throne in the year 
686. Although there are several MS. copies 
of this Chronicle in existence, one of which 
is preserved in Sir Robert Cotton’s collection 
in the British Museum; yet not one of the 
English commentators on Shakspeare seems 
to have been aware even of the existence 
of such a document. 

The tragedy of Shakspeare varies in seve- 
ral particulars from the Chronicle of Tysilio: 
the names have also been modernized or An- 
glicised; thus Llyr has been altered into 
Lear. The namesof his three daughters, 
which, in the Welsh Chronicle, are Goron- 
illa, Regan, and Cordeilla, are softened by 
the poet into those of Goneril, Regan, and 
Cordelia. The Welsh name for Scotland 
used in the original MS. is Alban, whence 
came the Albany. of Shakspeare. In the 
original story there are many points not 
preserved in the tragedy, and the poet has 
also engrafted many incidents on the Welsh 
story, particularly the episode of Glouces- 
ter and his sons, taken from Sydney’s Arca- 
dia; and the character of the Steward, bor- 
rowed from the ‘‘ Mirrour of Magistrates.” 
Nor has he adhered to the original story in 
killing Cordelia as he has done during the 
life of her father; which, as Dr. Johnson 
observes, is not so consonant with our ideas 
of justice. 


In the Welsh story the affection of Cor- 
deilla is strongly depicted ; she is represent- 
ed as having retired to Paris, whether Llyr 
repaired when he had experienced the in- 
gratitude of Goneril and Regan. On hear- 
ing of her father’s approach, attended by a 
single knight only, she sent him the means 
of providing a retinue more worthy of 2 
British monarch. | He has an interview with 
the King of France (Aganippas,) whose aid 
to recover his kingdom he implores. The 
French monarch determines on restoring 
Llyr, and gives him the government of 
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France while he raises a powerful army. 
When this army was assembled, it was 
agreed in council to send Cordelia with 
Llyr, lest the French should not be obedient 
tohim; and Aganippus commanded the 
French, as they valued their souls and at 
their peril, to be as obedient to Llyr and to 
his daughter as they would be to himself. 
When they had taken leave, they set off to- 
wards the Isle of Britain, and against them 
came Maglon, Prince of Scotland, and Hen- 
wyn, Prince of Cornwall, with all their 
power, and fought gallantly and severely 
with them. Owing to the French being so 
numerous, it did not avail them, for they 
were put to flight and pursued, and a multi- 
tude of them slain. And Llyr and his 
daughter subdued the island before the end 
of the year, from one sea to another, and 
chased his two sons-in-law entirely out of the 
island. 

After they had reduced the country, they 
soverned it for along time in peace and 
quietness, until the death of Lilyr, when 
Cordelia took the government of the Isle of 
Britain, and she managed it for five years in 
peace and tranquillity ; and in the sixth year 
rose her two nephews, sons of her sisters, 
who were young men of great fame, namely, 
Morgan, the son of Maglon, Prince of Scot- 
land, and Cunedda, the son of Henwyn, 
Prince of Cornwall; and they assembled an 
army, and made war on Cordelia; and after 
frequent conflicts between them, they sub- 
dued the island and took her and confined 
her in prison. And when she thought of 
her former grandeur, which she had lost, and 
tliat there remained no hopes that she should 


fourteenth year, his father died, and the 
verty in which his mother was left, obliged 
her to take her son from school. Wilson, 
however, had made such rapid progress in 
learning, during the short time he was under 
a master, that he was, even at this early age, 
able to begin instructing others; and from 
this period till the arrival of manhood, main- 
tained himself by the emoluments derived 
from private tuition. In the year 1736, he 
was appointed schoolmaster to his native pa- 
rish, and in this situation he continued for 
many years. 

Mr. Wilson’s first appearance as an au- 
thor was, by the publication of a ‘ Dra- 
matic Essay ;” he afterwards published his 
‘¢ Earl Douglass” and ‘ Clyde.” A vacan- 
cy occuring in 1767 in the mastership of the 
grammar school of Greenock, the situation 
was offered to Mr. Wilson, but accompanied 
with a condition, which opens to us a very 
curious piece of literary history. Greenock 
was at this period a thriving seaport, rapidly 
emerging into notice. Its inhabitants had, 
however, always been more remarkable for 
opulence and commercial spirit, than for 
their attention to literature and science. 
During the struggle between prelacy and 
presbytery in Scotland, they had, like most 
of the people of the west of Scotland, imbib- 
ed a most intolerent spirit of presbyterian- 
ism; a spirit which had been at no period 
favourable to the exertions of poetical fancy, 
and which spent one of the last efforts of its 
virulence on the Douglass of Home. With 
this prejudice yet unabated, the magistrates 
and ministers of Greenock thought fit, be- 
fore they wotild admit Mr. Wilson to the 





be again restored, out of excessive anguish | superintendence of the grammar school, to 
she killed herself, which was done by stab- | stipulate that he should abandon “ the pro- 
bing herself with a knife under her breast, | fane and unprofitable art of poem making.” 
so that she lost her life. And thereupon it | The first impulse of an ardent mind must 
was adjudged, that it was the foulest death | have been to reject with disdain so humili- 


of any for a person to kill himself. 





-_——~ 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








MEMOIRS OF JOHN WILSON. 


Joun Witson, the author of “ Clyde,” a 


poem, was born at Lanarkshire, Scotland, | 


in the vear 1720. He was son of an indus- 
trious, but humble individual, who, to gain 
an honest livilihood, was obliged to divide 
his labours between the anvil and the plough, 
a practise not uncommon in Scotland, be- 
fore the present system of husbandry put 
almost entirely an end to the class of small 
farmers. Being of a feeble and delicate 
constitution, young Wilson was sent to the 


grammar school of the neighbouring town of! 


Lanark, a seminary at that time of consi- 
derable celebrity. Bunt, when only in his 


}ating a proposition; but Mr. Wilson had a 
'wife and a numerous family; the situation 
| for which he was a candidate promised them 
|a comfortable subsistence, and the illusions 
| of fancy vanished before the mild light of af- 
fection. He was in a situation not dissimi- 
lar to that of the bard of ‘“ Bara’s Isle,” 
| who, to save his More (false Moree !) from 

‘death, made a fire of his harp :— 

Dark grows the night, and cold and sharp 
Beat wind, an¢ hail, and drenching rain ; 
Naught else remains—** [ll burn my Harp !”" 
He cries, and breaks his Harp in twain. 
The Harp. Canto /. 

To avoid the temptation of violating his 
promise, which he esteemed sacred, Mr. 
Wilson took an early opportunity ef com- 
mitting to the flames the greater part of his 
unfinished manuscripts. After this, he ne- 
_ver ventured to replace the forbidden lyre, 
though the memory of its departed sounds 
often filled him with sadness. Sometimes, 
indeed, when the conversation of former 
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friends restored the vivacity of these recol- 
lections, he would carelessly pour out some 
extemporaneous rhymes, but the fit passed 
away, and its fleeting nature palliated the 
momentary transgression. 


Wilson appears to have, through life, 
considered this event as that crisis of his fate 
which condemned him to obscurity; and, 
sometimes alluded to it witha repenting 
sorrow. Ina letter to his son George, dat- 
ed January 21, 1779, he says, “1 once 
thought to live by the breath of fame; but 
how miserably was I disappointed. I was 
condemned to bawl myself to hoarseness 
among wayward brats, to cultivate sand, 
and wash Ethiopians, for all the days of an 
obscure life, the contempt of shopkeepers 
and brutish skippers.” He still, however, 
devoted himself exclusively to the duties of 
his function, and, consoled by attentions of 
an affectionate domestic circle, as well as of 
many valued friends, passed the remainder 
of his days in a state of not unhappy tran- 
quillity. He died on the 2d of June 1789, 
in the 69 year of his age. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








—Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 





RISE AND PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tue antiquity of this art is undoubtedly 
beyond that of-all others. From the earli- 
est accounts of the eastern nations, we have 
reason to think, that agriculture had been 
understood by them in considerable perfec- 
tion; seeing they were always supplied not 
only with the necessaries, but the greatest 
luxuries of life. 


As soon as the descendants of Abraham 
were settled in Palestine, they became hus- 
bandmen, from the chiefs of the tribe of 
Judah to the lowest branch of the tribe of 
Benjamin. High birth or rank did not at 
that time make any distinction; for agricul- 
ture was considered as the most honourable 
of employments. 


The Chaldeans, who inhabited the country 
where agriculture had its birth, carried that 
valuable art to a degree of perfection un- 
known in former times. They cultivated 
their lands with great assiduity, and seem to 
have found out some means of restoring fer- 
tility to an exhausted soil, having plentiful 
harvests in succession; on which account 
they were not obliged, as their predecessors 
had been, to change their situation, in order 
to obtain a sufficiency for themselves and 
their numerous flocks and herds. 

The Egyptians, who, from the natural 
fertility of their country by the overflowing 
of the Nile, raised vast quantities of corn, 
ascribed the invention of the art of agricul- 
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turetoOsris. They also regarded Isis, their 
second deity, as the discoverer of the use of 
wheat and barley, which before grew wild 
in the fields. 

It it also related of the ancient Persians, 
that their kings laid aside their grandeur 
every month to eat with husbandmen. This 
is a striking instance of the estimation, in 
which they held agriculture; for at that 
time other arts were practised among that 
people in great perfection, particularly those 
of weaving, needle-work, and embroidery. 
The precepts of the religion taught by their 
ancient magi, or priests, included the prac- 
tice of agriculture. 

The Pheenicians, better known in Scrip- 
ture by the name of Philistines, were re- 
markable for their attention to, and skill in 
agriculture; but finding themselves too 
much disturbed and confined by the incur- 
sions and conquests of the Israelites, they 
spread themselves through the greater part 
of the Mediterranean Islands, and carried 
with them their knowledge in the art of cul- 
tivation. 

The Athenians taught the use of corn to 
the rest of the Greeks. They also instruct- 
ed them to cultivate the ground, and to pre- 
pare it for the reception of the seed. The 
Greeks soon perceived that bread was more 
wholesome, and its taste more delicate than 
that of acorns and the wild roots of the field. 


| Hesiod was the first we know of among the 


Greeks who wrote on this interesting sub- 
ject. He lived about 900 years before the 
Christian era. 


The ancient Romans esteemed agriculture 
so honourable an employment, that the most 
distinguished senators, at their leisure inter- 
vals, applied themselves to the cultivation of 
the soil. Numa Pompilius, one of their 
kings, was much distinguished for his skill 
in agriculture; and such was the amiable 
simplicity of those times, that their greatest 
warriors and legislators were often called 
from the active labours of the field to the 
highest offices in the state. Regulus, the 
celebrated Roman General, whenin Africa, 
requested of the senate to be recalled, lest 
his farm might sutfer for want of proper cul- 
tivation in his absence; and the senate wrote 
to him for answer, that it should be taken 
care of at the public expense while he con- 
tinued to lead the armies. Catothe censor, 
Varro, Virgil, Columella, and other dis- 
tinguished Romans, wrote on the subject of 
agriculture. 


In China, a day is still annually appointed 
when the Emperor goes in solemn proces- 
sion to a field, where he shows his sense of 
the inestimable benefits of agriculture by 
undertaking, for a short time, the laborious 
occupation of directing the plough in person. 

Previous to the establishment of the Ro- 
mans, the cultivation of the soil was but 
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little understood in Britain. By their assis- 
tance, however, it experienced considera- 
ble improvement, insomuch that the Britons 
were enabled annually to export large quan- 
tities of grain. Subsequent to this period, 
it has been continually advancing in its pro- 
gress, and has now attained a high degree 
of perfection. Societies have of late years 
been formed for the purpose of encouraging 
this and other useful arts; and a plan has 
been proposed for mtroducing the study of 
agriculture into schools, and making it a 
necessary part of national education. 

In the year 1756, a period of difficulty 
and distress, France began to pay particular 
attention to this important subject. Prize 
questions were annually proposed by the 
academies of Lyons, Bourdeaux, and by the 
society instituted for the improvement of 
agriculture in Brittany. About this time, 
also, it was greatly encouraged in Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and 
Italy; in the last mentioned country, a pri- 
vate gentleman, about 60 years ago, left his 
whole fortune to the establishment and sup- 
port of an agricultural academy. The 
Dutch seem to be the only nation in Europe, 
by which rural economy is treated with ap- 
parent neglect, for, with the single excep- 
tion of draining their fens and morasses, they 
have scarcely deemed it an object worthy of 
public support. 

Whether we consider agriculture as a 
means of procuring as well the necessaries 
as luxuries of life; of providing a security 
against the aggregated calamities of scarci- 
ty, famine, and disease; or of engaging the 
mind in active and extensive pursuits of 
general knowledge, it is one of the most 
useful and important of all the arts which 
have employed the attention of mankind. 
Its theory is, in a great measure, dependent 
on several bfanches of science, such as na- 
tural history, chemistry, experimental phi- 
losophy, and mechanics, all of which may be 
successfully applied to its advancement; and 
without a competent knowledge of these, it 
cannot be properly understood. Its practi- 
cal part, however, may be carried on, inde- 
pendently of scientific experiments. No 
person, therefore, need be deterred from at- 
tempting any improvements, because he is 
not conversant with the more abstract parts 
of physical knowledge. 

The flourishing state of manufactures is 
rreatly dependent on that of agriculture; 
because the price of those commodities ob- 
tained by labour, is not only closely con- 
nected with that of the necessaries of life, 
but some of the most considerable articles 
of manufactures are originally supplied by 
agricultural productions, such as wool, flax, 
hemp, rape-seed, tallow, &c. 

The successful advancement of the rural 
art depends on two circumstances: the one, 





its improvement by discovery or invention ; 
the other, a more extensive practice of such 
improvements, when fully demonstrated. 
The former is effected by the contrivance of 
more perfect machines and implements of 
husbandry, which facilitate the progress of 
labour; the introduction of new articles of 
profitable culture, and the most advantage- 
ous method of treating those which have al- 
ready been cultivated, though in a defective 
manner. The latter, namely, the practice, 
relates not only to future improvements, 
but likewise to those which, though general- 
ly known, have been either wholly neglect- 
ed, or adopted only in particular places. 


NEW MECHANIC POWER. 


WE have more than once noticed the ex- 
periments of Sir Humphrey Davy, and Mr. 
Faraday of the Royal Society, London, re- 
specting the condensation of gases, and the 
probability there was, that they would afford 
a new mechanical agent of almost bound- 
less power. The experiments tending 
to this conclusion, are fully detailed in 
late numbers of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, and in the Annals of Philosophy, 
which we have also brought under the no- 
tice of our readers. In the Edinburgh 
Scotsman, a valuable literary and scientific 
journal, the subject has been recently can- 
vassed with great clearness and ability, and 
the conclusion drawn that carbonic acid 
gas, being one of the heaviest gases, is the 
agent which, if means can be fallen on to 
govern it properly, may, probably, super- 
cede the use of steam, and change the face 
of mechanical science. This acid in its 
liquid state, has an elastic force equal to 20 
atmospheres, at 12° of Fahrenheit; but at 
32°, or the temperature of freezing water, 
it has a force equal to 36 atmospheres; so 
that the small addition of 20 degrees of heat 
generates a force equal to 16 atmos:heres, 
or 16 times as great as that of steam in 
low pressure engines. ‘‘In applying the 
condensed gases as mechanical agents,” 
says Sir Humphrey Davy, “ the apparatus 
must be at least as strong, and as perfectly 
joined as that used by Mr. Perkins in his 
high pressure engine; but the small differ- 
ences of temperature required to produce 
an elastic force equal to the pressure of 
many atmospheres, will render the explo- 
sion extremely small: and if future experi- 
ments should realize the views here deve- 











loped, the mere difference of temperature 
between sunshine and shade, or air and wa- 
ter, or the effects of evaporation from a 
moist surface, will be sufficient to produce 
results which have hitherto been obtained 
only by a great expenditure of fuel.” These 
facts are of vast importance, and open 
the prospect of a rich harvest of discoveries, 
which bids fair to produce an astonishing 
revolution in mechanics, and which, con- 
sidering the prevailing spirit for improve- 
ment, may be realized at no very distant 
period. 





SCURVY FROM THE USE OF SOAP. 


Many are not aware of the injurious ac- 
tion of soap, particularly on those who have 
delicate skins, making it harsh and scaly by 
imprudent use, and often productive of a 
troublesome and tedious soap scurvy. Soap 
is made ef soda or potass, combined with 
some sort of grease or oil, and in brown 
soap, rosin is added to make it harder. Now, 
soda or potass alone applied to the skin will 
burn it as certainly as a hot iron; and 
though the oil prevents this effect in some 
degree, it does not altogether. Put a little 
of the soap with which you wash yourself 
on any sensitive part, such asa fresh wound, 
the tip of the tongue, or the mner side of the 
eye-lid, and you will soon be convinced that 
the grease or oil has not killed all the alkali, 
nor taken away its caustic and smarting 
properties. You may be sure, then, that 
it will act every where on the skin, though 
you may not immediately feel it. How fre- 
quently do we hear complaints made against 
ill-set and foul razors, for producing tender- 
ness and scorbutic sores on the chin and 
face, when the whole crime is chargeable on 
the shaving soap. How frequently do we 
see the face and hands of beauty deformed 
by red excoriations and scorbutic blotches, 
while infection, diet, the season of the year, 
and the like are alternately accused, though 
nobody ever suspects the soap, which is the 
sole cause. Confirmed soap scurvy, such 
as happens to washer women, and sometimes 
to delicate ladies, is a most tormenting and 
almost incurable complaint. The intolera- 
bly painful itching, however, may be allevi- 
ated. The most convenient means of pre- 
venting the injurious effects of soap, are to 
use it in as small quantity as possible; or, 
what is still more effectual, and may be re- 
lied on: make a lather, as if for shaving, and 
add to it the best palm or olive oil, till it 
cease to have the strong alkaline taste, and 
to be capable of smarting the inner skin of 
the eye-lid. In this state you may use it 
with safety. This information is not, as will 
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be perceived, intended for those who have 
hard, rough, weather-beaten skins. 


‘Scientific Notices from Foreign Journals. 


New Drscovery.—-The extraordinary 
fossil fish discovered in Blue Lyas, at Lyme, 
Dorsetshire in January last, has been dis- 
posed of to the Duke of Buckingham for 
£100 sterling ; a price no fossil ever perhaps, 
brought before. The general opinion at pre- 
sent is, that it belongs to the Ichthysaurus 
tribe, specimens of which were first brought 
forward at Bristol by Mr. Johnson, at a con- 
siderable expense.—This skeleton fish of 
the old world, has four long fins in very 
good preservation, a short body, ribbed, and 
a long tail of many vertebra: what is sup- 
posed to be the neck, has also been eompes- 
ed of forty vertebra, but the part consider- 
ed as the head is so compressed and so small, 
that it will be difficult to ascertain its real 
form; some teeth are said to be visible that 
are very disproportionate to the head, which 
is not more than six inches in length, to 2 
supposed body of nine feet. The character 
of the Ichthysaurus is now pretty well un- 
derstood to have been of a voracious tribe, 
from its enormous head and formidable 
teeth; but, if that which is, by some con- 
sidered as the head of this new animal, 
should turn out to be so, it must have sup- 
ported its bulk by very different means ; and 
after all that has been written and said of 
them, it seems probable that neither of them 
will be found to belong to the lizard tribe. 


PREPARATION oF Razor Strops.—Mr. 
Thompson, surgeons’ instrument maker, has 
found, that the best razor strops are made 
thus:—Glue a piece of common calf-skin 
leather on aslip of wood, and, when dry, 
rub it with a piece of French chalk, that 
called by mineralists stealite; then with a 
piece of the finest lump black-lead that can 
be procured; and thus proceed, using the 
French chalk and black-lead alternately, 
one after the other, until a sufficient coat or 
bed is formed on the leather. 


Eartuquakes.—A letter from Prague, 
dated the 27th January, says, the earth- 
quakes in the circle of Elnbogner still con- 
tinue. Ocular demonstration has been af- 
forded of one of the effects resulting from 
this state of things in the physical world. 
Springs that had been dried up for years had 
again become productive, so that many wells 
which had been long dry, once more yield- 
ed plenty of water. The barometer, on the 
23d, at seven in the evening, steod at 26, 
79-tenths. It was, consequently, 9 6-tenths 
below the average temperature. 
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LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marquis D’ARGENs. 


‘ PERCY MALLORY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF PEN OWEN. 

A NovEL bearing this title has lately issued 
from the London press, and is published 
here. It is a story which excites considera- 
ble interest in the reading, and has several 
strongly drawn characters. To peculiar 
excellence of style it has no pretension ; the 
language is correct, plain, and appropriate. 
We are not called off from contemplating 
the events which pass before us, and from 
pursuing the thread of the tale, to admire the 
classical elegance of the diction. Perhaps 
it is better thus: few novel readers are on 
the watch for beauties in the arrangement 
of words, or for happy turns of expression. 
Incidents and plot are the objects they seek, 
and enough of both exist in these volumes 
to satisfy any reasonable palates. Weshall 
notice a few of its characters—some are 
painted to the life. 

Percy Mallory the hero, makes his debut 
at the age when most heroes are using the 
pap-spoon, and cutting their teeth. He is 
stolen from his parents, reclaimed in a court 
of justice, and returned tohishome. After 
this early travel, we are carried over the 
years of his childhood, and find the active 
boy ranging the wild mountains of Cumber- 
land. Ina very spiritedly written scene, he 
rescues a fair girl from destruction amid the 
precipices, (where, by the way, she had no 
business to be roving,) and of course falls 
deeply in love. This does not happen to 
suit his father’s notions, and young Percy is 
sent off to the castle of a humdrum old Ba- 
ronet, Sir Hugh De Lacey, in order to ef- 
fectacure. He soon grows tired of his 
new residence, and takes French leave; 
roams about the hills at midnight instead of 
keeping his bed as he ought, and falls into 
the hands of smugglers who use him much 
more roughly than Morpheus would have 
done. He is rescued by oneof his mountain 
friends, and is carried in a state of exhaustion 
to the very house of her whose life he had 
The gentle girl repays 











previously saved. 


the obligation, and Percy awakens to see 
her bright eye watching over his sick bed. 
His joy is soon interrupted by the appear- 
ance of his father, who puts the whole house 





in disorder, and is very suddenly put in dis- 
order himself by a vulgar clamorous woman, 
who claims Percy as her son. A trial takes 
place, and she proves to the satisfaction of the 
jury, that the real son of Mr. Rycott (the 
father in question,) had been carried off, and 
Percy dexterously put in his place. Here 
the plot becomes wild and improbable, but 
by and by we shall find it wilder still. 


Percy’s hopes of bliss are now at an end. 
He goes to bid Louisa a lasting farewell ; 
but the noble hearted girl clings to his alter- 
ed fortunes with a constancy only to be 
found in romance, and strengthens his heart 
for his future trials, by the promise of her 
affection. He sets off for London to study 
law, and to dream of Louisa. He becomes 
an active personage in a variety of scenes, 
and amidst a variety of characters which 
we must overlook, and in bringing a vile 
criminal to justice, discovers on the trial 
that he has sworn away the life of his father. 
If, before, he was not peculiarly gratified in 
being claimed by an old, ugly, vulgar, and 
disgusting Hecate as her son, we may easily 
imagine that the discovery of this new rela- 
tionship does not throw him into anecstasy of 
joy. In truth, he appears to be in consider- 
able doubt whether he ought to hang, drown, 
poison, shoot, or stab himself, or die a natu- 
ral death. Very wisely, he chooses the 
last. Now we come to the wildest part of 
the plot. On the trial for proving the rights 
of this new claimant, it turns out by a long 
and very professional cross-examination of 
the witnesses, that Percy is the real son of 
Mr. Rycott after all, and once more he is a 
gentleman. On discovering this, we feel 
inclined to christen the book with the title 
of one of Shakspeare’s plays, ‘‘ Much ado 
about nothing.” The story ends with the 
union of the lovers, who, we take it for 
granted, live to a respectable old age, no- 
thing being affirmed to the contrary. This 
is the main plot; there are several subordi- 
nate, which contribute to its developement. 

Of the male characters, next to Percy, 
the most prominent is his father. Mr. Ry- 
cott is a whimsical, testy, tyrannical hypo- 
chondriac, of whom we could almost imagine 
that he stood with open mouth over the 
opening box of Pandora, and that all the 
evils it contained jumped down his unlucky 
throat. He is perpetually taking physic 
and scolding his wife; vet he is withal 2 
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wan of feeling and of generosity, and, 
with all his whims, oddities, and irritability, 
he mingles a native nobleness of heart which 
redeems him in the reader’s estimation. Sir 
Hugh De Lacey is a nobleman of the old 
school; a second Sir Charles Grandison, 
formally polite, and ceremoniously hospita- 
ble. He isa man who would rather starve 
than eat contrary tothe strictest rules of 
etiquette, and who would prefer actual 
death of thirst rather than drink a glass of 
wine without pledging his stately consort 
the lady Rodolpha De Lacey. No wonder 
Percy found the mansion a purgatory. 

The only female of interest is Louisa 
Bellenden. She is drawn in the eye of 
fancy, with a brightness of colour too ex- 
quisite for reality. Could a being of such 
perfection be found in actual life, it would 
make man forget his primal fall. She is a 
high-souled and magnanimous girl, beautiful 
in body and pure in mind, without a single 
fault to sully the brilliancy of her aspect. 
In plain words she is a child of romance, 
whose counterpart can never be found in any 
of the children of reality. There is a de- 
lightful, but a dangerous charm in dwelling 
on characters of such perfection; it fasci- 
nates ingenuous and young hearts to con- 
template this unspotted excellence with 
which fancy endows her creations, and it 
cherishes the noblest and purest emotions of 
the breast. But at the same time it unfits 
us for judging correctly of real character, 
and disposes us to loathe and despise the ob- 
jects that we find in life, for faults and in- 
elegancies which reason would tell us to ex- 
pect and to overlook. J.G. B. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 

Bliss & White have in the press, and will 
publish early in June, a new novel in 2 vols. 
entitled ‘“* Redwood, a Tale; with a sketch 
of the Manners and Character of the Dis- 
ciples of Ann Lee”—The Shakers. Ru- 
mour has indicated the author to be a person 
not altogether unknown to the public; but we 
have no wish to pry into secrets which those 
mostinterested in have not chosen to divulge. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LONG LETTER FROM CHRISTIAN VON 
TROMP. 

Ir is a great satisfaction to be present in- 
cog. while people are speaking of us; 
though what is said be good, though it be 
bad, though it be indifferent, it is still a sa- 
tisfaction to hear it. We have the benefit 
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of admonition and advice, wathout that 
twitch of the nerves, that suffusion of the 
cheek, which we cannot but feel while we 
and our monitor stand face to face. As for 
me, I cannever brook advice or remon- 
strance when given directly to myself; but 


haps, knows me not, I can listen without im- 
patience. If 1 hear Woolfred say to Gottleib, 
Mr. has faults, for instance *******, 
I can take the hint, and reform accordingly. 
For that reason, I am in the hahit of seeking 
for anonymous advice, for indirect counsel, 
for that admonition which does not wound 
while it heals; and in consequence when- 
ever I discover a knot of odd fellows speaking 
on the topics of the day, I thrust myself 
among them to hear if they have any thing 
to say concerning—Christian Von Tromp ! 

This habit of mine, this weakness, if you 
please, can be justified by the example of 
many illustrious names. The great Haroun 
al Raschid often walked forth as a simple in- 
dividual, to hear what the people said of the 
Commander of the Faithful ; and as he ranged 
through the wide city of Bagdad, he would 
not disdain to converse with the most insig- 
nificant of his subjects. Sometimes he 
would talk with the merchant about the 
commercial condition of the nation, and 
sometimes inquire of the traveller the cus- 
toms of distant nations. Sometimes he 
would enter a caravansera, and, for aught I 
know, with a glass of sherbet before him and 
a pipe in his mouth, discourse with the politi- 
cian on the capacity of the caliph and his 
ministers, and sometimes, I have no doubt, 
would stop and buy nuts of a huckster, and 
while mounching a sugar candy between his 
teeth, complain with her of the hardness of the 
times. By thismeans he gathered hints for 
the better regulation of his extensive and 
powerful empire, and discovered the estima- 
tion in which he was held by his subjects. 
I might cite Dionysius as another who pos- 
sessed in some degree this rational curio- 
sity, though I confess his example is less 
respectable than that of the caliph, It 
was to this propensity that his famous Ear, 
so much admired by the curious, was 
indebted for its existence. There the mo- 
narch heard the opinions of subjects, 
too often mingled with their execrations. 
Had not his heart been too depraved, he 
would there have learned to be wise! Nor 
is a precedent for this habit of mine to be 
found only among the ancients: the late 
Joseph the Second frequently indulged in it. 
As a private individual he discovered the 
grievances, the sufferings of his people—as 
a monarch be applied the antidote. 


It would bea waste of time to adduce 
more instances of this going forth among the 
people to hear what is saic. Suffice it to 
mention thatsuch ismy custom. One day as ! 








if I hear it incidentally, from one who, per- . 
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entered the office of a friend, he and ano- 
ther were discoursing upon the science of phy- 
siognomy and upon my late article on that 
subject. “A good one!” thought I— 
‘‘ Christian Von Tromp brought forward as 
authority in a scientific discussion!” As 
both of my gentlemen were lawyers, they did 
not particularly enjoy my hits at the profes- 
sion ; but one of them strenuously supported 
my view of the principal subject. ‘* Pshaw !” 
exclaimed Petrus, “this Mr. Von Tromp 
must be a man of very ordinary sense. 
What proofis Fulkerson upon a point like 
this? He is no philosopher, no savant, but 
a mere drone who cannot write his name.” 
‘* There lies the weight of his testimony,” 
replied Myndert. ‘It shows that physiog- 
nomy has its broad foundation on nature.” 
They both appealed to me for a decision. I 
desired to be excused from expressing an 
opinion, but they insisted that I should give 
my ideas relative to physiognomy, and par- 
ticularly on the circumstance adduced in 
its support in my last letter. 

‘I confess,” said I, ** that my impressions 
are with Myndert. The science of physi- 
ognomy can never be subverted: but, as 
particularly touching the question of Mr. 
Fulkerson’s testimony, I decidedly agree 
with him. Had an habitual speculatist, a 
curious and attentive observer, a learned 
but dogmatic philosopher, intimate with 
sects and theories, with positions and argu- 
ments; had Lavater himself expressed the 
sentiment which dropped from the lips of 
serjeant Fulkerson, I should have received 
it with suspicion. I should have been 
doubtful of his integrity ; I should have fear- 
ed that he was striving to add consequence 
toa favourite theory. I should have thought 
that he was merely making a physiognomi- 
cal experiment, merely putting the visage 
of the young man in requisition, in order to 
give a practical operation to the tenets of a 
favourite doctrine. But not so with the 
serjeant. Heis not wedded to sects. He is 
not identified with a theory. In fact, both 
theories and sects are as Greek to old Ful- 
kerson. It was the TruTs that laboured 
within him; and it came fresh and warm 
from the old man’s heart! Hence the 
value of his expression. He did not say— 
‘‘Lavater condemn’s his visage ;” or, that 
‘‘his countenance did not conform to the 
established rules of a good face:” no, but 
with the frankness becoming a man who is 
guided by his feelings alone, he said—* J 
didn't like his looks !” 

As I concluded my opinion, I observed 
that Petrus regarded me with suspicion, as 
if I was not the person that I seemed; as 
much as to say, “‘ I opine that it is Mr. Von 
Tromp himself who stands before me.” 
But bidding the gentlemen good morning, I 
travelled towards home. C. V. Tromp. 








EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 6. Vol. I. of New Series of the Mi- 
NERVA will contain the following articles : 

PorpuLaR TaLEes.—Bathmendi; a Persian 
Tale. 

THe TRAVELLER.—-Character of the 
Russians. No. Il. 

THE Drama.— The London Theatres. 

BioGRAPHY.—-Memoirs of Bescovich the 
Mathematician. 

ARTS AND SciENCES.—Agriculiural Memo- 
randa, Minerva Medica. Scientific and Li- 
terary Notices from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—The Pilgrimage of Man. 

PoETRY.—In our next, we shall present our 
readers with another beautiful wild-flower cull- 
ed by the hand of “Ianthe.” Will not Ianthe 
intrust us with her name? We give our pledge 
that it shall be kept sacred. 

The Careless Lover's Adieu; by “J.R. Su- 
termeister;” and other pieces. 

GLEANER, REcoRD, ENIGMAS. 








——- A thing of Shreds and Patches. 








Mr. R. T. Rutter of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
discovered a method of applying the power of 
steam so as to produce adirectrotary move- 
ment, without the intervention of a crank. 

Flower of sulphur, dusted on the leaves of 
young shoots of plants, has frequently proved 
fata] tothe whole tribe of insects and worms 
which infest and prey on vegetables. Peach 
trees, in particular, have been remarkably im- 
proved by it. 

It is recommended, in transplanting herbs and 
flowers in summer, to do this in the evening, on 
the heat subsiding, and to water them immedi- 
ately after. 

The first number of the “* United States Lite- 
rary Gazette,” from the press of Cummings 
& Hilliard Boston, has made its appearance. 

A site for an Exchange has been purchased, 
in Wall-street, by the Directors of the Mer- 
chant’s Exchange Company. 





MARRIED, 


Mr. R. Speaight to Miss H. Dutch. 

Mr. J. Palmer to Miss C. Swift. 

Mr. W. Raymond to. Miss J. E. Jones. 
Mi. P. Smith to Miss E. Brown. 

Mr. 8. Philips to Miss Eliza Soper. 

Mr. O. Corwin to Miss E. Winship. 

Mr. G. W. Geer to Miss E. W. Remsen. 


DIED, 


Mr. Charles Bestwick. 

Mrs. Catharine Vandenbergh, aged 34 years. 

Sarah Ludlow, aged 78 years. 

Mr. William Arment, aged 39 years. 

Mrs. Catharine Paff, aged 64 years. 

Mrs. Hannah Ogden, aged 42 years. 

Mrs. E. Holden, widow of the late Cant. T. 
Holden. 
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POETRY. 


“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning. 











For the Minerva. 


—— 


The following lines were written on receiving a sprig 
ofevergreen. We donot feel ourselves at liberty to 
give the writer's name, but it is one highly honoured and 
well known. 


Enraprurepn I kiss’d the dear sprig o’er and o’er, 
And press’d it with joy to my heart: 

And again and again most devoutly [ swore, 
That from thence it should never depart ! 


So pursuing your orders, I carefully laid 
Close under my pillow the prize, 

¥ heav’d but one sigh, and but one praver I made, 
Ere I closed in soft slumbers my eyes. 


Can you guess who I dream’d of ’—O yes, ’twas of you, 
And the dream was as Heaven divine: 

I fancied a chain made of roses you threw 
Round my neck, and declar’d yourself mine. 


And my heart beat with transport as smiling you spoke, 
For of love and of joy was the theme ; 

But the vision soon fled, for alas ! I awoke, 
And behold! it was only a dream. 


Three times the enchantment with ardor repeating, 
Three times the glad dream was the same, 

With love’s highest raptures my bosom was beating, 
For Hymen had sanction’d the flame. 


But ah! ’tis in vain—for in dreaming alone 
Your charms are allotted to me; 
Yet your evergreen gift is for ever my own, 
Though your heart and your hand cannot be. ¥. 


—<—>—. 
For the Minerva. 


TO FANNY. 


ut Tet us forget him who proffer’d esteem, 
And proved false as the promise of morning's fair dream. 
The wasp in our bosom who planted his sting, 
Steeped in every poison deception can bring: 
He has left us the sting and by time shall the pain 
Be assuaged, and he never can wound us again. 


One morning I gazed on a cloud, on whose breast 

The sun all the hues of his splendour imprest, 

And which sailed in its beauties along the blue sky 
The loveliest of all in that ocean on high; 

A summer dress‘d streamlet lay smiling beneath, 

Its silvery bosom unmoved by a breath, 

And methought, the fair stream when it bore in its arms 
That glorious cloud beamed with multiplied eharms. 
Alas that the cloud and the streamlet should sever, 

Oh why not as now be united for ever ? 

Soon dark and then darker that brilliant cloud grew, 
And sad o’er the water its shadow it drew, 

Till at last it was black as the mantle of night, 

Or at intervals glared with the lightning’s red light, 
And calling the fiends of the storm to its aid, 

Its rage on the streamlet it furiously shed ; 

But the winds it had called to exert all their wrath, 
Bore it swiftly along in its sorrowful path ; 

It passed—and the streamlet grew placid and bright, 
When its shadow was gone, with the sky’s azure light, 
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Less brilliant but calmer than erst it bad shone, 

And the sun in the west ere his course was quite run. 
Sent forth his last smile in a comforting ray, 

That seemed, as it basked o’er the streamlet, to say, 
** Oh grieve not that cloud was so false and so fair, 
There are many as bright and more true, but beware 
How you offer your breast to the brilliant in hue, 
But fleeting, deceitful, unkind, and untrue ” 


Thus my friend unto thee may the past send its beam, 
And teach thee to doubt those who faithful may seem, 
Till the touchstone of time has been tried on their 


And surely some faithful exist upon earth. [worth, 
LAURENCE. 
e —_— 
SPRING. 


We cannot present our readers any thing more ap- 
propriate to this bright season than Gray’s beautiful ode. 


Lo ! where the rosy-bosomed hours, 
Fair Venus’ train appear, 

Disclose the long expected flowers, 
And wake the purple year! 

The Attic warbler pours her throat, 
Responsive to the cuckoe’s note, 

The untaught harmony of Spring : 
While whispering pleasure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sky 
Their gather’d fragrance fling. 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade; 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er canopies the glade ; 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 

With me the muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclin’d in rustic state) 

How vain the ardour of the crowd, 

How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great! 


Still is the toiling hand of care, 

The panting herds repese : 

Yet hark, how through the peopled air 

The busy murmur glows! 

The insect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honied Spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon: 
Some lightly o’er the current skim ; 
Some show their gaily gilded trim 

Quick glancing to the sun. 


To contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man: 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 
Alike the busy and the gay 
But fiutter through life’s little day, 
- In fortune’s varying colours drest : 
, | Brush’d by the hand of rough mischance, 
Or chill’d by age, their airy dance 
They leave in dust to rest. 


Methinks I hear in accents low 
The sportive kind reply ; 

-Poor moralist! and what art thou? 
A solitary fly! 

Thy joys no glittering female greets, 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 
No painted plumage to display : 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown: 
Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone— 
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i) THE LATEWAKE DIRGE. 


oi rhe watchers amongst the Scottish highlanders chant 


a song of this nature to the corpse. 


Thou hast gazed on the wimpiing burn, 
Thou hast gathered the summer fern ; 

If there never was maiden then, 

Wept for thee in the trysting glen, _ 

i Spirit, pass! 


: If there never was in thy youth 
at Thought of joy or speech of truth, 
If thou hast sat beneath the aik, 


as Nor lingered at thy dear one’s knee, 

ms Nor thought her beauty best to see, 

‘if Pass !—but thou hast not in thy heart 
mi One spark that can from earth depart. 
h 


If thou hast never turn’d away 

From furzy cleft or green-wood brae, 
4 To look upon the old roof-tree 
Where once thy brother dwelt with thee ; 
‘a If that roof-tree is not more dear 
Than marble halls and princely cheer, 
Oh thea in heaven there wiil nothing be 
That can claim brotherhood with thee, 


If thou hast looked on the starry skies, 
And wish’d to have their thousand eyes, 
To seek and find a lady rare, 

That with thy fancy might compare : 
Or if thou hast ever ask’d the sun 

To lend thee of his day-beams one, 
That thou might’st every day be bright, 
And carry gladness to her sight; 

Pass to heaven !—for thy dreams have been 
Of beauty such as éhere is seen: 

\ Pass—for on earth thou couldst not find 
One woman’s love to match thy mind! 





If thou hast not thought thy feast was poor, 
When thy father’s friend forgot thy door ; 
If the hand of a stranger laid the clay 

On thy mothers head of silver gray ; 

If thy sister sat in herwoe alone, 


And thy brother mourn’d thy cold hearth-stone, 


a Pass away !—for the chill of death 

3 Has been with thee since thou hadst breath; 
Pass. !—thy spirit alone will wait 

Naked and cold at Heaven’s gate! 


Kid e«if thou canst not call an hour to mind 
When thou didst love all human kind, 
Pass !—for thou hast not since thy birth 
Ouce honour’d heaven or hallow’d earth : 
( But if thou hast ever hop’d or strove 
Hi To bind this world in one bond of love, 
} O keep that hope to eternity ! 
That hope must stay in heaven with thee! 
Spirit, pass ! 
4 
U 


—~<=— 


The following translation from Camoeus (by lord 


Strangford,) is exquisite. 


O weep not thus—we both shall know 

, Ere long a happier doom ; 

There is 2 place of rest below, 

Where thou and I shall surely go, 

And sweetly sleep, releas’d from woe, 
Within the tomb. 


¥ My cradle was the couch of care, 
And sorrow rocked me in it : 


And ne’er pulled branch fox true love’s sake, , 
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Fate seem’d her saddest robe to wear. 

On the first day that saw me there, 

And darkly shadow’d with despair 
My earliest minute. 


E’en then the griefs I now possess, 
As natal boons were given ; 
And the fair forms of happiness, 
Which hover’d round, intent to bless, 
Scar’d by the phantoms of distress, 
Flew back to heaven ! 


For I was made in Joy’s despite, 
And meant for Misery’s slave ; 
And ail my hours of brief delight 
Filed, like the speedy winds of night, 
Which soon shall wheel their sudden flight 
Across my grave! 


o_o 
Memento, inscribed on a Watch-paper. 


See how the moments pass, 
How swift they haste away, 
In this instructive glass 
Behold thy life’s decay. 
Then waste no more thy time 
In Sin’s pernicious road, 
Redeem the precious time, 
Acquaint thyself with God.” 








ENIGMAS. 


“* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.” 











Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


PuzzLE 1.—But-ton. 
PuzzLE 11.—The Moon. 


7 NEW PUZZLES. 


® 


I. 


My first may clearly be descried 
In every city, town or hamlet: 
My second’s of my first the pride, 
Or decked in silk, or lowly camblet : 
He who my total can acquire 
May think himself completely happy, 
« And sit beside his cheerful fire, 
And laugh, and joke, and take his nappy.” 


II. 


My first is ever brisk, you'll say, 
Good-humoured, free, and jolly; 
My second, too, is sometimes gay, 
And sometimes melancholy : 
Ladies, my total to describe, 
Your brain you need not harrow, 
For ‘tis in all feather’d tribe, 
From the eagle to the sparrow. 
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